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The Late Legislature. 


A few of our city friends, on reading the re- 
marks in our last, on the adjournment of the Ohio 
Legislature, seemed to imagine that we were 
treading upon party political ground; but when 
they come to know us better, they will not sus- 

ect us of any such folly. We wrote under the 
influence of strong feelings of regret, and said 
nothing but what we believe ought to have been 
said in view of the circumstances. Our remark, 
however, about the character of the majority of 
the acts passed during the session, ought not to 
be understood as applying to the multitude of 
local and special laws, so much as to those of a 
more general nature, and particularly to the ma- 
jority of those which occupied much time in their 
passage. 

We regret that it is not in our power to give 
at this time the history of the agricultural bills 
as we promised. The journals are now in the 
hands of the printers, and not in a condition that 
admits of examination, so as to enable us to get 
at the records of the votes. We expect to be 
able to give it in our next, and our readers will 
then be able to see how much of a partizan we are. 


Letter from the Commissioner of Patents. 
To the Editor of the Ohio Cultwator: 


Wasuincton, March 12, 1845. 

Dear Sir:—I notice with pleasure, by a paper 
received from Columbus, (I believe through your 
kindness) that your Legislature are in concert to 
do something for that long neglected but most 
important branch of national industry—Agricul- 
ture. I am sure that if the voice of the majority 
of the people of Ohio was heard, it would be in 
favor of immediate measures for this object. New 
York hes done much, very much, and her exam- 
ple is worthy of imitation. Let me say to you, 
what may be realized perhaps too late, that if 
such patronage is withheld, other states will 
bear the palm, and Ohio will hereafter be classed 
among the old or declining States. Without the 
application of agricultural science, her worn out 
lands will not be able to compete with the virgin 
fertility of the new states, or the skilfully man- 
aged farms of the older states, where improved 
agriculture is introduced. 

But Ohio can preserve her pre-eminence, if 
she applies the means that are within her reach 
—uniting skill withlabor. I look forward, there- 
fore, with pleasure to the time when agricultural 
associations will be formed in every county, con- 
trolled by a state @rganization, and encouraged 
by state patronage; then Ohio will again march 
forward, and her statistics will show a great in- 
erease instead of diminution of her great staple— 
wheat. 

Please advise me of the progress of the bill, 
which carries with it the hopes of many well- 
wishers out of the state for her prosperity. 

Very respectfully, 
H. L, ELLSWORTH. 








The Example of New York. 

The following extract trom a recent number of 
the Albany Argus (the State paper) shows in 
what light the subject of legislative aid to Agri- 
culture is held in the State of New York. Who 
does not discover in this, one great cause of the 
agricuitural prosperity of the Empire State: 


STATE AID TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Judge Smiru of the Senate, as chairman of the 
committee on Agriculture, has submitted a brief 
report, but to the point, in favor of the continu- 
ance for three years of the present annual ap- 
propriation of $8000, from the treasury, to the 
state any county agricultural societies. It will 
be remembered that Gov. Wricut in his message 
pressed this subject upon the favorable consider- 
ation of the legislature. He remarked that “the 
agricultural interest is not merely the most im- 
portant committed to your charge, but more im- 
portant than all others.’ Every sound thinker 
responds at once to the just and timely sugges- 
tions of the Governor. 

The law of °41 has been tested during the last 
four years, and its popularity has kept growing 
stronger and stronger from year to year, until 
now public opinion has become so decided in its 
favor, that many who opposed the original law 
have become its warmest and most efficient ad- 
vocates. Experience has shown that its fruits 
have brought almost unmixed good to the great 
interest which it was intended to benefit. The 
rapid organization of county societies under its 
provisions—the spirited emulation excited among 
farmers to improve their whole routine of farm- 
ing, and the irequent meetings now held in all 
parts of the State for the purpose of interchang- 
ing, the results of their daily observation and ex- 
perience, indicate that the day of agricultural 
oe has but just dawned. 

he report pertinently remarks that the great 
and true object of these societies is to break up 
antiquated prejudicesin farming. The pertinaci- 
ty and absurdity with which old methods are ad- 
hered to, are well set off by Mr. S. in the fol- 
lowing incident: 

“The agriculturist who will not profit by the 
example of his more thriving neighbor, because 
it isa departure from an ancient custom, is like 
the boy who went to mill on horseback with grain 
in one end of his bag, and a stone in the other, 
and when told, by dividing his grain he could 
dispense with the dead weight, could use no 
stronger argument than to say that it was the 
custom of his father and grandfather, and he 
should do as they had done.” 

Such prejudices are now gradually giving way 
under the impulse of that spirit of change and 
improvement which seems at length to have set- 
tled most deeply among the farmers of our coun- 
try. Under its influence, we anticipate still 
greater progress than has already taken place.— 
The soil is broken up, the seed is sown, but the 
harvest is yet to come. Agricultural labor has 
already become more honorable, and the toil- 
hardened hand is regarded with that just respect 
which is the highest incentive to agricultural 
prosperity. This feeling combined with the fos- 
tering aid from the State, through the county so- 
cieties, will, in afew years, render New York as 
noted for its agricultural superiority, as she has 
been for her Internal Improvements—her noble 
schools—her extended commerce, and her liber- 
al laws. 

Directions for Grafting. 

We propose to give such direction for grafting 
as will enable every farmer’s boy whocan use a 
jack-knife to perform the operation successfully; 
and as scion of good fruit can be obtained in 
every neighborhood, there can be no good excuse 
for cultivating the worthless wild trash that con- 








stitutes the only supply of many farmers in the 
country. 

The scions being provided as mentioned in our 
last, the next thing to be done is, 

To Prepare Grafting Waz.--Take 4 parts rosin, 
2 parts beeswax, and 1 part lard; melt them to- 
gether, stir when simmering, and while hot dip 
in pieces of old cotton cloth or calico, a 
them between two sticks as taken out, to ri 
them of an excess of the liquid. Then if large 
limbs are to be grafted, have a portion of the 
compositions remaining, which pour into cold 
water, and work into rolls with the hand like 
shoe-makers wax, and save for putting on the 
top of the grafted limbs. The cloth is to be torn 
into narrow strips or ribbands, and used as here- 
tofore directed. 

The kinds or modes of grafting are numerous, 
and can be multiplied and varied as necessity or 
fancy may suggest; but the three methods most 
in use may be readily understood from the fol- 
lowing cuts, without many words of explanation: 





1. Whip Grafting. 1. Saddle Grafting. 3. Cleft Grafiing. 

No. 1. Whip or Splice Grafting.—This is 
most commonly practised by nurserymen and oth- 
ers, on young stocks, (and on young roots of ap- 
ple trees,) where the stock and the scion are 
nearly of a size. It is more easily and rapidly 
performed, than any other mode, and is very suc- 
cessful; with a very sharp knife cut off the top 
of the stock, with a clean smooth stroke, so as to 
make a slope 1 1-2 to2 inches in length. Then 
cut the graft with a similar slope on the lower 
end, and make a slit across the middle of the 
slope, on each, as seen in the cut, which will make 
a tongue or wedge on each to pass into the slit 
in the other so as to hold the scion in its place. 
Great care must be taken to have the bark on 
one side of the scion exactly match the bark of 
the stock, as the union of the two will in all 
cases mainly depend on this cireumstance.— 
When adjusted, take a narrow strip of waxed 
cloth and wind around in such a manner as to 
hold them firmly together and at the same time 
exclude air and wet. The warmth of the hand will 
soften the wax so that the end of the cloth will 
stick to its place without any tying. 

No. 2. Saddle Grafting.—This is not so com- 
monly practiced as either of the other modes, 
because it takes a little more time to perform it. It 
is not at all difficult thowever, and isa very sure 
method. It is best applied to stocks that are 
too large for No. 1, and too small for No. 3. The 
manner of performing it will readily be seen from 
the cut. Slope the stock on both sides, in the 
form of a wedge; then split the end of the graft 
and shave off the inside of the two sides of the 
split, so as to make them match the two sides of 
the stock. Observe as before to have the bark of 
each join exactly on one side (and at the ends, if 
possible.) Then bind firmly, as before, taking 
care to leave no opening at the top for the admis- 
sion of air or wet. A little of the clear wax 
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may be advantagously applied over the cloth 
on top. 

No. 3. Cleft Grafting.—This is the method 
most commonly practised on large limbs, in graft- 
ing old orchards, &c. Saw off the limbs ata 
place where free from knots (and having refer- 
ence to the formation of a good shaped top) 
smooth the end with a sharp knife, then with a 
strong biade and a blow from a mallet, split the 
end sufficiently for an opening to receive the 
scion: Place a small wedge of hard wood in the 
middle to hold the cleft open, and then dexterous- 
ly sharpen the scions toa wedge form, witha 
jong smooth slope, and if the limb is more than 
2 inches thick, place one on each side, but if 
smaller, one is sufficient, and the scion in that 
case should be made thinner on the side towards 
the middle of the stock,—-don’t forget to have the 
bark of the scion match the inner bark of the 
stock. Wind plenty of cloth around the whole 
of the end of the limb, covering the length of the 
split; and put wax over the top to exclude wet. 
No care will be necessary, in ordinary cases, for 
removing the bandages, as the cloth, if old, will 
break and give way in due time. 

Grafting may be performed any time from the 
earliest opening of spring, till the trees are in full 
leaf, provided the scions are kept fresh and good; 
but the best time is from the first starting of the 
buds, till the leaves begin to show green. Cher- 
ries and Plums need to be grafted earlier than ap- 
ples, and the operation is not often as successful 
on them. 


Culture of Madder in Ohio. 

We know of no article of culture suited to the 
soil and climate of Ohio, that promises so large a 
return for capital and labor, as Dyers’ Madder. 
(Rubia tincitoria.) And as it is well known 
that over a million of dollars worth is annually 
imported into the United States, from foreign 
countries, there can be no danger of overstock- 
ing the markets, at least for many years to come; 
while every consideration of patriotism, and 
independence should urge to the home produc- 
tion of any article, the consumption of which is 


‘his present knowledge, he can obtain 3,000 lbs. 
| per acre—which is more than the average crops 
\of Holland or Germany. The quality was supe- 
| rior to the average of imported madder. 

The labor required, including the whole time, 
with the digging, cleaning, thrashing, &c., was 
from eighty to one hundred days’ work per acre. 


exceed, in all, fifty dollars. 

The value of the crop was at the rate of fif- 
teen cents per pound, at which price he sold 
most of it—notwithstanding the circumstance of 
its being unknown to purchasers, and having to 
encounter the prejudice that usually exists in 
such cases. 

The result, then, in figures, fairly stated, stands 
thus, for an acre of good land properly managed: 
By 2,000 lbs. of madder, at 15 cts. per lb. $300 00 
Contra—To 100 days’ work, at 75 cents 


_ per day, $75 00 
Use of land, 4 yrs., at $4 per yr., 16 00 
Grinding, packing, &c., 9 00 

100 00 





Leaving a nett profit per acre, of $200 00 

(For the past year, madder has sold readily, at 
wholesale, at 20 cents per lb., and there is at 
present, no prospect of its being lower. This 
would increase the profit one-third, making 
300,00 per acre.) 

Mr. Swift was one of the earliest settlers of 
that section of the country, having resided near- 
ly thirty years on the farm he now occupies, 
which consists of about 400 acres of choice land, 
mostly alluvial, in the valiey of the Vermillion 
river, seven miles from Lake Erie. At our re- 
quest, he furnished us with the following prac- 
tical directions for the cultivation of madder 
which he remarked must be understood as intend- 
ed for those who wish to cultivate only a few 
acres, and cannot afford much outlay of capital. 
Those who wish to engage in the business on an 


extensive scale, would need to adopt a somewhat 
different practice: 


Soil and Preparation.—The soil should be deep, 











so great and is every year increasing in our man- 
ufactories. 

Nothing but a want of practical knowledge of 
the manner of cultivation, and the preparation of 
the article for market has heretofore prevented 
American farmers from engaging more exten- 
sively in this business. All the accounts that 
have appeared, were derived from foreign coun- 
tries, and the amount of labor and skill required 
was represented as so great, that the go-a-head 
spirit of our farmers prevented them from enga- 
ging in business that appeared to tedious. But 
in this as in most other operations, yankee inge- 
nuity has contrived to effect » larger reduction of 
the labor required both in the growth and prepar- 
ation of the commodity. 

The most extensive and successful experiment 
in the production of Madder in this State, and 
we believe in the United States, was a crop of 
nine acres raised by Mr. Joseph Swift, an enter- 


rich, sandy loam, free from weeds, roots, stones, 
&e., and containing a good portion of vegetable 
earth. Alluvial ‘‘bottom” land is the most suit- 
able; but it must not be wet. If old upland is 
used, it should receive a heavy coating of vege- 
table earth, (from decayed wood and leaves.)— 
The land should be plowed very deep in the fall, 
and early in spring apply about one hundred 
loads of well-rotted manure per acre, spread 
evenly, and plowed in deeply; then harrow till 
quite fine and free from lumps. Next; plow the 
land into beds four feet wide, leaving alleys be- 
tween, three feet wide, then harrow the beds 
with a fine light harrow, or rake them by hand, 
so as to leave them smooth, and even with the 
alleys: they are then ready for planting. 
Preparmg Sets and Plants.—Madder sets, or 


|bestdoneinJune. Assoon asthe madder plants 


are ten or twelve inches high, the tops are to be 
bent down on to the surface of the ground, and 
all except the tip end, covered with earth shov- 


‘eled from the middle of the alleys. Bend the 


shoots outward and inward, in every direction, 


‘so asin time to fill all the vacant space on the 
The outlay for buildings, fixtures, &c., did not! 


beds, and about one foot on each side. After. 
the first time covering, repeat the weeding when 
necessary, and run a single horse plow through 
the alleys several times to keep the earth clean 
and mellow. As soon as the plants again be- 
come ten or twelve inches high, bend down and 
cover them as before, repeat the operation as oft- 
en as necessary, which is commonly three times 
the first season. The last time may be as iate as 
September, or later if no frosts occur. By cov- 
ering the tops in this manner, they change to roots, 
and the design is to fill the ground as full of roots 
as possible. When the vacant spaces are all full, 
there will be but little chance for weeds to grow; 
but all that appear must be pulled out. 

The Second Year.—Keep the beds free from 
weeds; plow the alleys and cover the tops, as be- 
fore directed, two or three times during the sea- 
son. The alleys will now form deep and narrow 
ditches, and if it becomes difficult to obtain good 
earth for covering the tops, that operation may 
be omitted after the second time this season.— 
Care should be taken, when covering the tops, to 
keep the edges of the beds as high as the middle; 
otherwise the water from heavy showers will run 
off, and the crop suffer from drought. 

The Third Year.—V ery little labor or attention 
isrequired. ‘The plants will now cover the whole 
ground. If any weeds are seen, they must be 
pulled out; otherwise their roots will cause 
trouble when harvesting the madder. The cro 
is sometimes dug the third year; and if the soil 
and cultivation have been good, and the seasons 
warm and favorable, the madder will be of good 
quality; but generally, it is much better in qual- 
ity, and more in quantity, when left until the 
fourth year. 

Digging and Harvesting.—This should be done 
between the 20th of August and the 20th of Sep- 
tember. Take a sharp shovel or shovels, and 
cut off and remove the tops with half an inch of 
the surface of the earth; then take a plow of the 
largest size, with a sharp coulter and a double 
team, and plow the bed beam deep, turning the 
furrows outwards, remove this earth with forks or 
shovels, as deep as plowed, on to the plowed 
ground adjoining, stirring it well, and picking 
out all the roots; then plow the bed again, beam 
deep, (if the roots have desended as far,) and 
stir the earth with forks, as plowed, to get out all 
the roots. 

Washing and Drying.--As soon as possible, after 
digging, take the roots to some running stream to 
be washed. If there is no running stream conven- 
ient, it can be done at a pump. Take large, 
round sieves, (riddles,) 2 1-2 or 3 feet in diameter, 





seed roots, are best selected when the crop is dug 
in the fall. The horizontal uppermost roots (with 
eyes) are the kind to be used; these should be 








rising farmer residing in the northwest part of 

orain county. (His post office is Birmingham, 
Erie co.,) He allowed the crop four season’s 
growth (three is the usual time) and harvested it 
in the fall of 1842. We visited him the spring 
following, and he, very kindly, gave us a full ac- 
count of his management and the results. This 
we afterwards published in the Genesee Farmer, 
and it has subsequently appeared inseveral other 
agricultural publications, and in the late report 
of the Commissioner of Patents. There were 
small errors in the printed accounts however, 
which Mr. Swift has pointed out to us, and are 
correeted in the subjoined. Mr. S. informs us 
that he has a fine crop now under cultivation, 
(number of acres not stated) and that he is try- 
ing some important experiments to test the effects 
of different kinds of manure, on the growth of 
the crop and the quality of the madder, the re- 
sults of which, when known, he will furnish for 
publication. 

The following are the results of his experience, 
as relates to the crop of nine acres, before men- 
tioned: 

The product of his best land was at the rate of 
2,000 lbs. per acre; and he is certain that, with 


separated from the bottom roots, and buried in 
sand, in acellar or pit. If not done in the fal; 
the sets may be dug early in the spring, before 
they begin to sprout. They choutd be cut or 
broken into pieces, containing from two to five 
eyes each; i.e. three to four inches long. The 


om for planting is as early in spring as the 


'ground can be got in good order, and severe 

irosts are over, which, in this climate, is usually 
about the middle of April. With the beds pre- 
pared as directed, stretch a line lengthwise the 
bed, and with the corner of a hoe make a drill 
two inches deep along each edge and down the 
middle, so as to give three rows to each bed, 
about two feet apart. Into these drills drop the 
sets, ten inches apart, covering them two inches 
deep. Eight or ten bushels of sets are requisite 
for an acre. 

After Culture.—As soon as the madder plants 
can be seen, the ground should be carefully hoed, 
#0 as to destroy the weeds and not injure the 
plants; and the hoeing and weeding must be re- 
peated as often as weeds make their appearance. 
If any of the sets have failed to grow, the va- 





cancies should be filled by taking up parts of the 
strongest roots and transplanting them; this is 





with the wire about as fine as wheat sieves; or 
if these cannot be had, get from a hardware store 
sufficient screen-wire of the right fineness, and 
make frames or boxes about two and a half feet 
long and the width of the wire, on the bottom of 
which nail the wire. In these sieves or boxes, 
put about half a bushel of roots at a time, and 
stir them well in the water, pulling the bunches 
apart so as to wash them clean; then, having a 
platform at hand, lay them on it to drain. (ro 
make the platforms, take two or three common 
boards, so as to be about four feet in width, and 
nail cleets across the under side.) Have a suffi- 
cient number of these platforms prepared on 
which tosun-dry the roots in the following man- 
ner: 

Take the roots to a convenient place, not far 
from the house, then spread them on the platforms 
about 2 or 3 inches thick; then place the plat- 
forms side by side, in rows east and west, and 
with their ends north and south, leaving room 
to walk between the rows. Elevate the north 
ends of the platforms about eighteen inches, and 
the south ends about six inches from the ground, 
putting poles or sticks to support them—this will 
greatly facilitate drying. After the second or 
third day drying, the madder must be protected 
from the dews at night, and from rain, by pla- 
cing the platforms one upon another to a conve- 





it 
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nient height, and covering the uppermost one 
with boards. Spread them out again in the 
morning, Or as soon as danger is over. Five or 
six days of ordinarily fine weather will dry the 
madder sufficiently, when it may be put away 
till it is convenient to kiln-dry and grind it. 

Kiln-drying.—The size and mode of construct- 
ing the kiln may be varied to suit circumstances. 
The following is a very cheap plan, and sufficient 
to dry one ton of roots at a time. Place four 
strong posts in the ground, twelve feet apart one 
way, and eighteen the other; the front two four- 
teen feet high, and the others eighteen; put girts 
across the bottom, middle and top; and _ nail 
boards perpendicularly on the outside as for a 
common barn. The boards must be well season- 
ed, and all cracks or holes should be plastered or 
otherwise stopped up. Make ashed-roof of com- 
mon boards. In the inside, put upright standards 
about five feet apart, with cross-pieces, to sup- 
port the scaffolding. The first cross-pieces to be 
four feet from the floor; the next two feet higher, 
and so on to the top. On these cross-pieces, lay 
small poles about six feet long and two inches 
thick, four or five inches apart. On these scaf- 
folds the madder is to be spread nine inches 
thick. A floor is laid at the bottom, to keep all 
dry and clean. When the kiln is filled, take six 
or eight small kettles or hand-furnaces, and place 
them four or five feet apart on the floor, (first se- 
curing it from fire with bricks or stones,) and 
make fires in them with charcoal, being careful 
not to make any of the fires so large as to scorch 
the madder overthem. A person must be in con- 
stant attendance to watch and replenish the 
fires. The heat will ascend through the whole, 
and in ten or twelve hours it will all be sufficient- 
ly dried, which is known by its becoming brittle 
like pipe stems. 

Breaking and Grinding. —Immediately after 
being dried, the madder must be taken to the 
barn and threshed with flails, or broken by ma- 
chinery, (a mill might easily be constructed for 
this purpose,) so that it will feed in a common 
grist-mill. If it is not broken and ground im- 
mediately, it will gather dampness so as to pre- 
vent its grinding freely. Any common grist- 
mill can grind madder properly. When ground 
finely it is fit for use, and may be packed in bar- 
rels like flour for market. 

Another Cultivator of Madder. 

We paid a visit the past week to Dr. Shaeffer, 
of this county, residing about ten miles from 
Columbus, who has been engaged in the culture 
of Madder for 3 or 4 years past, though not as 
extensively as Mr. Swift, nor with quite as prof- 
itable results. We find that his practice differs 
essentially from Mr Swift’s in many particulars, 
both with culture and the mode of drying, grind- 
ing, &c. We shall give an account of his prac- 
tice in our next, and we think it will suggest 
some improvements on Mr. Swift’s method. The 
great difficulty with Dr. Shaeffer has been in 
grinding. He did not succeed in doing thisin a 
grist mill as described by Mr. Swift, and conse- 
quently had to construct a mill for the purpose. 


Letter from H. 8S. Randall. 
Weather in N. Y.— Northern Winters.—American 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.—Market- 

hill Agricultural Meeting in Ireland.— Dinner 

Speeches.—Small Farms.—Turnips vs. Corn.— 

Cross vs. Furrow Draining. 

CortLanp Vittace, N. Y. March 5, 1845. 
My Dear Sir: 

Rain, rain, rain! Nothing but one steady, 
drenching pour down for the last twenty four 
hours! Scarce a vestige of snow remains, and 
even the mighty drifts lately piled up between 
the fences, (so admirably calculated to catch 
them!) which line our roads in utter disdain of 
statute books, at the distance of about three rods 
apart, have disappeared. This is something like 
winter a little nearer the tropics! In fact, until 
within the last three weeks, we have scarcely 
had a severely cold day. Last winter and the 
winter before it, were also mild ones. But the 
three or four which preceded those, would have 
done no discredit to Greenland! Was this the 
result of chance, or is there some hidden law 
which thus gives a distinctive feature to a con- 








secutive series of years—dividing them into eras 
or epochs of cold and heat! Or are those four 
damsels, so often described by the poets, the 
Seasons, after all, like damsels of human mould, 
followers of fashion—making themselves cold or 
hot, a-la-mode, until the fashion plate changes! 

With winters like our last two or three, it 
would be sheer nonsense for us to sigh for or 
envy a Southern climate, such as we are getting 
a spice of to-day. Give mea northern winter, if 
not too long and too cold! Give me lots of sleigh- 
ing—-jingling bells—-rosy-cheek’d sleigh-riders * * 
heigho! what are all these toa Benedick! Eut 
seriously, there are advantages about a northern 
winter, which few have duly estimated. I con- 
tend, they are the great promoters of civilization. 
They are ‘metes and bounds’ fixed by Omnipo- 
tence to curb and limit human rapacity—the de- 
sire for accumulation. They stop the labors of 
the farmer, to change him from an overtasked 
machine of bone and sinews, into a social being— 
an intellectual being. The newspaper—the book, 
which would have been unheeded by him in the 
mere intervals of active labor, when the mind 
participated in the lassitude of the body—now 
comes a welcome friend, a companion, to rescue 
him from the ennui dependent upon inactivity. 
He spends the long winter evenings of the high 
latitudes in his family cirele—surrounded by wife 
and children, in happy converse; restored to all 
the joyous associations of boyhood by witnessing 
the re-enactment of the games and sports then 

layed by him; in short, humanized and social- 
ized, and in turn humanizing and socializing, 
by the exercise of those better and kindlier feel- 
ings which give grace and dignity to human na- 
ture. 

To escape the ennui of this insufferable day, 
(do you recollect Washington Irving’s graphic 
description of a similar one,) I have resorted to 
various expedients. I have read a Cultivator, 
run my eye over some of the speculations of 
Douglas Jerrold, and disposed of two or three 
hours very comfortably with the new Quarterly 
Journal. By the by, do you get this, the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Science, 

ublished in Albany, by Dr. Emmons, our State 
Geologist! If not, send for it instanter. It sup- 
_ a desideratum in our agricultural literature. 

ot encumbered with learning, it is nevertheless 
solider and more scientific than it would perhaps 
be popular to be, in our agricultural monthlies. 
It presents scientific principles in a shape which 
renders them intelligible and available to all, 
while it indulges in no visionary theories—urges 
no rash and impracticable experiments. The 
style is beautifully clear in the editorial depart- 
ment, and the selections, original and from for- 
eign publications, are extremely appropriate. In 
short, I esteem it decidedly superior to any of the 
foreign quarterlies of the same kind. 


Agricultural Meeting in Ireland. 


After the Quarterly Journal, I took up an ac- 
count of the Markethill Agricultural Meeting in 
Ireland, which I had the pleasure to receive a‘ 
day or two since, from Wm. Biacker, Esq., of 
Armagh, Ireland, whom you recollect as an able 
contributor to the 2d Volume of the Transactions 
of our State Agricultural Society. The compari- 
son involuntarily instituted by me between the 
system of husbandry pursued in Ireland and some 
of the more highly favored sections of our own 
country, brought Ohio at once into my mind, and 
suggested the killing of another hour, in writing 
you. The comparisons made by me _ between 
Irish and Ohio agriculture, were interesting to 
me; perhaps they may be soto you. I will there- 
fore call your attention for a little while to this 
Markethill meeting. 

The society seems to have been instituted by 
the Ear! of Gosford, more particularly for the ben- 
efit of the tenantry of his extensive estates. In 
the absence of his lordship, Mr. Blacker took the 
chair. Various subjects were discussed in what 
appears to have been a previously arranged or- 
der. In one respect it differed widely from our 
American agricultural dinners. Nospeaker got up 
to exhibit himsel/—to make a long harrangue to 
“Buncombe”—to talk about every thing under 
heaven and earth besides agriculture! None of 
them, I infer, were celebrated politicians, invited 











to give eclat, where perhaps instruction, even if 
it came from humbler sources, would be quite as 
— 

he successful competitor for ‘the neatest and 
best cultivated farm and establishment,” tilled 
precisely 25 acres! His closing remark, in an- 
swer to the toast of the chairman is deserving of 
notice:—“he would recommend all farmers, in- 
stead of laying out their money in doubling their 
land, to lay it out in doubling their produce, 
which would come to the same thing in one 
sense, but would be found better in another, as 
he would have only half the rent to pay.” 

A challenge clock was won by J. B. who said, 
“I hold 9 acres and a few perches of land in my 
farm, house-stead, streets and roads included.— 
This is only the third year 1 have been in this 
place. Being poor, wet and weedy,I could keep 
but one cow on it the first year. I now have 
three cows and one heifer. * * I have thorough 
drained 100 perches, part of which grew nothin 
previously except rushes and sour grass. * * 
had but 54 acres formerly, which I brought into 
such condition that I got for it nearly £13 more 
than I paid for the 9 acres I now have, it was 
then in such condition! (Cheers.) 

The winner of the clock the preceding year- 
and who in the opinion of the judges ranked sec- 
ond, this, also held 9 acres. He lost the premium 
by not having quite so good ‘‘a supply of moist 
food and fodder to bring his stock on (through 
the ape to the clover season.” 

Think of that, ye possessors of hundreds, nay, 
thousands of acres on the rich bottoms of Ohio!— 
Fancy to yourselves a man commencing on 5% 
acres, exchanging it for “9 and a few perches” 
of “poor, wet and weedy land,” and finally win- 
ning a first premium by the award of ({ judge 
from their report, which is too long to ae 
an impartial and discriminating committee. 
am far from being under the influence of that 
agricultural Anglo-mania, which so strongly col- 
ors the views of some of our prominent agricultu- 
ral writers. With a climate so different from 
that of England—and where the relations which 
land and labor bear towards each other are so 
different, I esteem all the attempts to engraft the 
English system, in detail, on ours, as little better 
than absurd. For example, maize will not ripen 
under the humid skies of England; turnips on 
the other hand, thrive admirably there. The soil 
of Ohio almost unwrought, will give forth crop 
after crop of the former with a profusion which 
almost begets carelessness and waste, while her 
long, dry scorching summer, is less adapted to 
the growth of the turnip. Now, what is the ob- 
vious conclusion? Most assuredly, that one sys- 
tem and one rotation of crops is not adapted to 
both countries. lut notwithstanding this, there 
are, I take it, certain principles of general appli- 
cation to the agriculture ofall countries. One of 
these, I venture to assert, is, that it cannot be 
profitable to so farm any quantity of land, as to 
make it produce no more than one half of it 
would, had the same labor been | pa on the half, 
instead of the whole. If it would not be expedi- 
ent under our circumstances, to confine ourselves 
to the limited farm of the Irish tenant, do we not, 
(especially in the Western states) err as widely 
in the opposite extreme? 


Advantages of Furrow Draining. 


There were one or two subjects discussed at 
the Markethill meeting, of much interest. I 
shall allude to but one more, to wit: draining.— 
Many of the farmers present gave the results of 
their experience in relation to the comparative 
efficacy of cross and furrow draining, and with 
but one exception they had arrived at the unhes- 
itating couclusion that the latter was not only 
best, but in the end, the cheapest. Cross drain- 
ing is the present system used in the United 
States, in diagonal drains across declivities, run- 
ning where the water first oozes out along the 
side of the declivity. In furrow draining, the 
drains run up and down the slope, parallel to each 
other, at regular distances, say 15 feet apart! 
One could hardly think this es cheap a system as 
the first even in reference to its ultimate results, 
and granting those results considerably superior 
to those attained by cross draining. The testi- 
mony on the subject is curious, and J regret that 
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it cannot be here transcribed. It is entitled to 
respect, coming as it does, not from wealthy men 
who could afford to sink some capital to carry 
out a favorite theory, to ride some favorite hobby 
—but from tenants who must do their ditching and 
get their living off from a dozen acres of land.— 
After asserting the superiority of furrow drain- 
ing in removing water from below, the chair- 
man Mr. Blacker said: 

“But, gentlemen, it is not drawing off springs 
alone in which the old and new systems are to 


be compared. Nine times out of ten itis the! 
water from the clouds, which, falling on a clay | 
surface, cannot get away, and is only dried up by | 
evaporation. Now I am strongly inclined to, 
think that the majority of small farmers have. 


never thought at all upon the effects produced by 
this evaporation. Theysay, from common obser- 
vation, such a soil is a dry and warm, early soil 
—but they have never considered what makes a 
dry soil warm, and a wet one cold; it is effected 
by this very evaporation to which I have alluded, 
and the cold produced thereby you will soon be 
convinced of if any of you will take off your 
coat and dip one arm in water, so as to complete- 
ly wet your shirt sleeve, and then hold both arms 
toa sharp north-east wind. The evaporation 
from the wet sleeve, thereby produced, will very 
soon give an idea of the cold occasioned in a wet 
soil by the wind passing over it, and also how 


sheiter from wind tends to make the cold less! 
penetrating. Now, gentlemen, in furrow drain-| 
ed land the rain sinks as fast as it falls; for if you! 
will consider a little you will see that a wet soil | 


is swelled up by the quantity of water contained 
in it; but where these parallel drains are dug, the 


water oozes out, and the consequence is, the soil | 
bracks under the surface, just as you often see | 
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Horticultural Meeting in Columbus. 
We are requested to invite the citizens of Co- 
_lumbus and its vicinity, to meet in the old Court 
|House; on Thursday, April 10th, at 3 o’clock P. 
'M. for the purpose of organizing a Horticultural 
Society. All who desire the improvement and 
| prosperity of the city, and the health and enjoy- 
ment of its inhabitants, it is hoped will endeavor 
to attend. 


CorresponpEeNts.—An excellent article on blight 
in fruit trees, by Eli Nichols, will appear in our 
| next, with others on that subject. The Curculio 
| will also be attended to. We have great pleasure 
in acknowledging the receipt of a trio of articles 
from the able pen of friend J. J. Thomas of New 
York. Several favors from correspondents, not 
having particular reference to the season, are 
salted down in anticipation of ascarcity during 
the busy months that are approaching. Others 
| need investigation by the aid of our books which 
have been laid up at Cleveland through the win- 
ter, and will arive by the first canal boat. 


THE Srason.—The third week of March was 


the dryness in summer crack it on the surface; | 
and through these cracks the water is immedi-| very cold in this region; nearly as severe as any 
ately conveyed into the drains, and the land is| week of the past winter; but owing to the dry 
kept constantly dry. * * * * * | state of the weather less injury has been done to 
Now the advantage of the furrow drains is,| vegetation than was anticipated. Fruit buds 
that they introduce a constant current of air| which were just ready to open at that time, have 
through the soil to the bottom of the drain, and| mostly escaped injury, and the few warm days 
thus change its entire nature in the same way as| at the end of the month have brought them out 


the back of the ditch is changed; and it is done | 


in this way: When rain falls, these cracks, to 
which I have alluded, are filled with water.— 
Now you all know that when a cask is full you 
cannot get a drop to run out, even though you 
bore a hole in the bottom of it, without you let 
the air get in above to fill up the space which the 
running out of the liquid leaves. This is exact- 
ly what takes place under ground. The air fol- 
lows and occupies the space from which the 
water escapes; and again, when more rain falls, 
the descent of the water drives out the air, and 
this is repeated day after day, keeping up a con- 
stant passage of air through the soil, by whic 
it is fertilised much more rapidly than that is 
which forms the back of the ditch. These effects 
are much accelerated by the practice of subsoil- 
ing with the plow, or by the spade and two-prong- 
ed grape; and by these combined operations the 
soil is in a comparatively short time made fertile, 
dry, warm and early.” 

Such are some of the features of the new system 
introduced by Mr. Smith of Deanston, and which 
now finds many advocates. 

But I must close my long letter. 

Your friend, HENRY 8S. RANDALL. 


A Good Crop of Corn. 

Mr. Batenam:—Being somewhat engaged in 
corn growing, I thought that a statement of a 
piece of corn that I raised last year, would not 
be uninteresting: The piece consisted of 8 acres 





in full bloom. The cold dry weather has been 
favorable for the wheat crop, but rain is needed 
for vegetation generally, (March 31.) 

(<< Tue Mustarp Seep promised some of our 
friends, ison the way from Philadelphia—will 
doubtless arrive very soon. It is from Mr. Par- 
melee’s crop. 


(<p Persons having business with Mr. Fate- 


ham, will be most likely to find him in his office 
| during the forenoon of each day. 





_ Proposed Visits Among the Farmers. 
| Our distant friends continue to send us cordial 
invitations to visit them at their homes so as to 
‘observe their modes of farming, &c. We as- 
sure them we are as anxious to comply as they 
are thatweshould. Our health materially suffers 
from confinement, and the effects of city atmos- 
phere, which never agrees with our constitution, 
especially in warm weather. But then it is im- 
ney for us to leave town at present, for we 
ave a large assortment of seeds to be sold, and 
_it would’nt do for us to be absent while so many 
customers are visiting our office, especially as a 
portion of them are ladies, calling to purchase 
flower seeds, and we must of course be present 
to expatiate upon the beauties of the new and 
rare kinds, and give instructions as to their 
culture. 

A friend in Medina county is anxious to know 








of sward ground, a stock of 30 or 40 head of whether Mr. Nem has given us that “carte 


cattle were fed on it during the winter, until the 
15th of April. The rubbish and cornstalks were 
removed, and the ground plowed deep, and well 
done, rolled with a heavy roller, then harrowed 
1 day to 2 days, it was then planted in rows 4 
feet apart each way, and 4 plants in a hill—it 
was kept clean during the season, which did not 


require much labor. It produced ninety bushels | 


per acre, although last season was 4 poor season 
or corn. The whole cost of raising and harvest- 
ing said corn did not exceed $60. 
Yours truly, JOSEPH SWIFT. 
Henrietta, Lorain co., Ohio. 


| blanche,” for the use of his stages yet. We pre- 
,Sume that in his sickness, the matter entirely es- 

caped his memory, if so, we shall jog it a little 
| when the time comes for us to ramble. 


Our THanks are due to the Hon. Jas. Matthews, 
M. C., and Hon. W. Allen, M. C., for a 
copy of Ellsworth’s Report from each. We will 
make good use of them. Also, tothe Hon. J. S. 
Skinner, for sundry papers and favors which will 
be used when space permits. Also, to M’In- 
tosh & Co., Nurserymen, Cleveland, for a copy 
of their new catalogue. 








Letter from New York. 


Our readers will find the letter from H. 8. Ran- 
dall,in this paper, well worth a perusal—it is not 
a bit too long. The writer informs us in a post- 
cript that he has some thoughts of paying a visit 
to some relations at Columbus, next month.— 
Come on, dear Colonel, we shall be delighted to 
see you, and will try and tempt you to remove 
to the Buckeye State, with all your fine sheep 
and other choice fixens! This is just the place 
for the like of you, and the place where you are 
most needed. With the aid of a very few such 
men, we would pledge ourselves to revolutionize 
this State—we mean its agriculture—in three 
years! And then such land as we'll show you 
here; and such aclimate! Ta!k of your northern 
winters, indeed! °Tis true your “sleigh rides” 
are good things in their way, but you know they 
cost too dear when to pay for them you have to 
fodder your sheep six months of the year, in- 
stead of only two or three, as here! And then 
your “rainy days,” there are quite too many of 
them in that valley of yours. By the way, Col., 
do you remember that time when we strayed into 
your region, in one of our summer rambles, and 
got rain-bound there for two days and three 
nights! What excellent quarters we were in! 
What angeliferous girls? What dreams of heaven 
that sunday night! How we did’nt want it to stop 
raining for a whole week! Heigh-ho!—narrow 
escape that, for the roving bachelor! 


Discussion on Ratstnc Corn anv FattTeninc 
Pork.—On reviewing our minutes of the discus- 
sion at the meeting in the State House, on the 
subject of the corn crop, &c., we find that it 
would require so much space in our columns to 
give even a synopsis of what was said by the 
different speakers, and their remarks were so 
diffuse, and in many cases conflicting, that we 
have concluded to abandon our design of pub- 
lishing them; especially as our space is all needed 
for valuable communications, of which our friends 
continue tofurnish a bountiful supply. We may 
hereafter have occasion to refer to some particu- 
lar subjects introduced into the discussion; and 
shall therefore preserve the minutes for that pur- 
pose. 





Rolling wheat fields, early in spring, 1s exceed- 
ingly beneficial on loose open soils, especially 
where the plants have been heaved up by the 
frosts of winter. The present dry time is a 
favorable one for this purpose. On close heavy 
soils it will be better to go over with a light har- 
row instead of the roller. The few plants that 
may be pulled up will be more than made good 
by the increased growth of the remainder. Try it 
on a portion of a field and see. 

New Locic! The Editor of the Cincinnati 
Chronicle proves that the falling off of the wheat 
crop in this State has only been 12 per cent. in 
three years, instead of 45 per cent. in two years, 
(as reported by the Commissioner of Patents,) by 
showing that the crop of last year was only 12 
per cent. less than that of 1841. Why did not 
he go back three years farther and show (as he 
could by the same reasoning) that there had been 
no falling off at all in siz years? 

(“> Editors of several country papers have 
unjustly censured us for not sending them the 
Cultivator. We have sent it regularly to all that 
have noticed it, and sent us the notice marked. 
But where they have omitted to mark the notice, 
it is not strange that we have overlooked them, 
inasmuch as there are nearly two hundred papers 
printed in this State, and we have not time to 
examine closely, one-half that we receive. 


Fine Pictures.—The two first numbers of the 
Albany Cultivator, of the present year were ac- 
companied with beautiful steel place engravings, 
and the third has a number of fine wood cuts. 
We rejoice at these evidences of friend Tucker's 
success—no man is more deserving. 

If the farmers of Ohio sustain us as well as we 
think they will, the Ohio Cultivator will also give 
fine pictures after a while; aud that too before it 
is half as old as its Albany contemporary. 

(<> Back numbers of this paper are still abun- 
dant, and will be sent to all new subscribers. 
Send on the orders right lively! 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Music of Spring. 
‘‘There’s music in the balmy breath 
Of spring, when from the realms of death, 
She calls the flowers to life again, 
And decks with gorgeous hues the plain, 
Then wakes to notes of harmony, 
The grove’s enchanting minstrelsy. 
There’s music in the murmer low, 
Of gentle waters rippling by— 
There’s music :n the onward flow 
Of rivers in their majesty. 
There’s music in the bubbling fountain— 
There’s music on the sun-bathed mountain, 
There’s music on the earth— 
There’s music in the air— 
And music into birth 
Is bursting EVERY WHERE.” 





GARDENING is avery appropriate subject to 
occupy the attention of our female readers at the 
present time, and consequently the one most fit- 
ting for our Ladies’ department. We were in 
hopes that some lady florist would respond to the 
call of ALeTHea, and favor us with some practical 
instructions in the art of floriculture; but no one 
has done so, excepting tosend us an extract from 
a foreign work, which is not well suited to our 
climate. We shall therefore occupy the space 
with a medley—selected and original. 


Horticulture. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


If the admiration of the beautiful things of 
nature, has a tendancy to soften and refine the 
character, the culture of them has a still more 
powerful and abiding influence. It takes the 
form of an affection. The seed which we have 
nursed, the tree of our planting, under whose 
shade we sit with delight, are to us, as living, 
loving friends. In proportion to the care we 
have bestowed on them, isthe warmth of our re- 
gard. They are also gentle and persuasive 
teachers of His goodness, who causeth the sun 
to shine and the dew to distil; who forgets not 
the tender buried vine amid the snows and ice of 
of winter, but bringeth forth the root long hid- 
den from the eye of man, into vernal splendor, or 
autumnal fruitage. 

The lessons learned among the works of na- 
ture are of peculiar value in the present age.— 
The restlessness and din of the rail road princi- 
ples, which prevades its operations and the spirit | 
of accumulation which threatens to corrode every | 

enerous sensibility, and modified by the sweet 
friendship of the quiet plants. The toil, the hur- 
ry, the speculation, the sudden reverse which 
mark our own times, beyond any that have pre- 
ceded them, render it particularly salutary for us 
to heed the admonition of our Savior, and take 
instruction from the lilies of the field, those peace- 
ful denizens of the bounty of heaven. 

Horticulture has been pronounced by medical 
men, as salutary to health, and to cheerfulness 
of spirits; and it would seem that this theory 
might be sustained, by the placid and happy 
countenances of those who use it as a relaxation 
from the excitement of business, or the exhaus- 
tion of study. And if he, who devotes his leis- 
ure to the culture of the works of nature, bene- 
fits himself—he who beautifies a garden for the 
eye of the community, is surely a public bene- 
factor. He instills into the bosom of the man of 
the world, panting with the gold fever, gentle 
thoughts, which do good like a medicine. He 
cheers the desponding invalid, and makes the 
eye of the child brighten with a more intense 
happiness. He furnishes pure aliment for that 
taste which refines character and multiplies sim- 
ple pleasures. To those who earn their substance 
by laboring on his grounds, he stands in the light 
of a benefactor. The kind of industry which he 
— is favorable to simplicity and virtue. 

Vith one of the sweetest poets of our mother 
land, we may say, 
- Praise to the sturdy spade, 
And patient plow, and Shepherd’s simple crook, 


And let the light mechanic's tool be hailed 
With honor, which encasing by the power 





Sowing Flower Seeds. excepting our four domestic angels) we make an 

For large seeds like the Bean, or the Pea, a/ especial request to them not, hereafter, to be so 
coarse soil is well adapted, as they can force their | shy about it. Our natural eye would delight to 
way to the surface from any moderate depth; but | behold in veritable substance all the flower-spirits 
small seeds require different treatment; and we | which our fideality spies lurking in our garden 
lay it down as a safe rule, the finer the seed, the | blossoms.—Jndiana Farmer and Gardener. 
finer should be the soil. Thank you, friend Beecher, for connecting our 

How does nature, exemplyfiing Supreme Wis- | name with such associations. We too have at 
dom, sow her more delicate seeds!’ She scatters | times been accompanied by angels when engaged 
them on the shady ground, trusting to the rainor | jn cultivating flowers; and some of them, not of 
the frost to cover them, (of course slightly,) and | the most domestic character!—B. 
they germinate before the sun has acquired pow- — 
er enough toscorch them. The dust-like seeds 
of the Orchis and Cypripedium sometimes grow 
in beds of damp moss. 

Common garden loam, whether clayey or sandy, | 
is much improved by a dressing of vegetable | 
earth from the woods, well mixed before planting. 
If prepared in the preceding autumn, and pul- 
verised by the frost, all the better. 

Such a soil is favorable to seeds of almost any 
kind, but essential to the finer and more delicate 








Fine Sheep Killed by Dogs. 

Mr. Robert E. Neil, of this city, who purchased 
six ewes and a buck at the sale of the celebrated 
Grove Sheep, at Medina, last fall, informs us that 
the five best ewes were killed by a dog or dogs, 
one day last week; and that he has lost in this 
way, nearly three hundred sheep, many of them 
fine breeds, within 2 or 3 years past! We have 
heard of numerous similar cases in various parts 
. x ; _ of the State, during the past winter; and yet with 
sorts. The preparation of the soil alone, how-| abundance of such facts before them, our sapient 
ever, is not enough. Fine seeds may be smoth- | legislators treat with ridicule and contempt every 


ered if covered more than from one-eighth to half| roposition to abate the evil by legal enactments! 
an inch deep; and their short roots may be parch- if 


bas ‘ ‘ Vill the farmers of Ohio continue to appoint 
ed if exposed to the sun except in morning and | such men to make their laws!—we shall see. 
evening. Toa fine soil, therefore, we must add 


; J Crore | Mr. Neil has left at our office specimens of the 
the protection of shade, and in time of drought, ' wool from the above mentioned sheep, and finer 
a regular supply of moisture. If the seeds are | samples we have rarely, if ever, seen. The des- 
sown in an open border, a sprinkling of water | tryction of such sheep is a great public loss.— 
in the evenings is best, but carefully abstain from | {7p ¢j] something is done to check this evil, few 


: ap er ia F : ; 
applying so much as will bake the ground. |farmers will attempt to raise fine sheep, or in- 


n gardens of considerable extent, when new | deed to keep any; and thousands of farms that 
seeds are to be sown, and nothing is known in| eguld more profitably be used as sheep farms are 


regard to their germination, it would be prudent | now devoted to the production of crops of which 
to try them in different soils and situations. We} shore is an immense surplus. 


have succeeded in one spot and failed in all the | tee > ae : 
The Proposed Agricultural Convention. 


rest. 
— — ied ber — — - —_ The proposition for holding a State Convention 
Wien wen supplied with manure irom ‘he stable. | of triends of agriculture in Ohio, appears to 
meet with very general favor. The exact time 


Of this kind is the beautiful Cypress Vine, so re- | 
y j ’ its > ast '. . . 

a nag cam 2 a ene = 'is not yet agreed on, but it will probably be held 
F a r. 1840 a a | early inJune. A resolution of the Hamilton co. Ag. 

ere oe ; Society, in reference to the Convention, and 
To add a little to the foregoing, we would say, commending the efforts of Mr. Wetmore, and a 
when the ground is prepared, as directed, ready | few others in the late General Assembly, was 
for sowing flower seeds, first calculate what | received by us some days since, but has been 
kinds, and how many you will have on a given| mislaid. Friend Taylor will please send another 
bed or border; then, with a box or basket of very | copy in time for our next. 
fine earth, and your seeds in readiness, take a | — 
garden trowel, or a wooden spatula, press the spot| Ohio State Agricultural Convention. 
of earthsmooth, where you intend to sow the) Mr. Batenam:—I notice, with regret, in your 
seeds; drop a few grains of the seed in the place | last number, that the Legislature has adjourned, 
thus prepared, and take a handful of the fine | without even making a response to the Two THov- 
earth and sprinkle it evenly over the seeds—cov- | sanD FIVE HUNDRED Farmers, who have petitioned 
ering them very slightly, if small, but more deep-| in vain for some legislative aid to the agricultu- 
ly if larger, then press the earth down upon them | ral interest of Ohio. And I notice too, with 
moderately with the trowel or spatula. When) pleasure, the proposition to hold an Agricultural 
So ar sng on — the Ice signet 4 wpm po eer 0 Messer early in new summer. 

ortuluca, and the like are sown it will be ne-| This is the right move; if ovr agents have refused 
cessary to shade the spots in some way from the to carry out our instructions, let us go to the cap- 
hotsun. For this purpose a shingle stuck on the | itol OURSELVES, and take the business in:o our 
south side, a little sloping to the north, will an-| OWN hands; and let us take care, in sending 
swer very well. A flower pot turned bottom up-, agents in future, that we send such only, as may 
wards over the spot, with a small stone under one | be relied upon, to perform their duties agreeably 
side, to admit air, is also very good. Be careful 4 to the instructions and wishes of their principals. 
water occasionally, in dry weather, and keepthe | The theory of our government, it would seem, 

















Of long companionship, the laborer’s hand, 
Cut of that hand, with all its world of nerves, 
From a too busy commerce w th the heart.”—Ledy's B’k. 


young plants free from weeds. Just at sunrise 
every morning is the proper time for ladies to 
weed their flower beds! We will give directions 
for transplanting flowers, &c., at another time. 


Flowers, Ladies and Angels. 

If Ladies wish to get into the very best compa- 
ny possible, we do not know of any pleasanter 
way than is detailed in this beautiful serap from 
a German poet: 


‘A flower do but place near thy window glass, 
And through it no image of evil shall pass. 
Abroad must thou go! on thy white bosom wear 
A nosegay, and doubt not an angel is there; 
Forget not to water at break of day 
The lilies, and thou shalt be fairer than they; 
Place a rose near thy bed nightly sentry to keep, 
And angels shall rock thee on roses to sleep.” 
And pray what will happen if a gentleman does 
all thist For one we hav a personal curiosity to 
know; for we do all these things and a good many 


| has become reversed,—instead of the representa- 
tives being the agents to carry out the wishes of 
the people, they have assumed to be pRINCcIPALs, 
and the people are looked upon as the servants. 

It is oledueed, by all, that agriculture is the 
chief and most important interest in the State. 
It is upon the soil, and the products of agricul- 
ture that the revenue of the State are based; and 
the greater part of the money for the support of 
the government, and the construction of the 
public works, is drawn from the pockets of the 
farmers. Hitherto the farming interest has re- 
ceived but little, if any, legislative aid, except 
incidentally, by enactments for other purposes. 
It is time that the farmers should wehe up to 
their own interests. It is their own fault that 
they have not been held in higher estimation by 
the law making power. Let the farmers go to 
Columbus EN Masse, and attend the proposed con- 
vention, and let them SPEAK and ACT in such 
a manner as to command the attention of the 








more. If any other angels have hovered about 
us than angelic flowers (always, friend Pateham 








Legislature, to the subject of their wants and 


| wishes, and we shall not have to regret the neg- 
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lect of the next Legislature to attend to our 
interests. 

I would suggest that there be held a public 
meeting in every county in the State, and that 
at least ten persons be nominated as delegates, 
and as many more as are willing to go, to attend 
the proposed convention. 1 would propose that 
it be held immediately after corn planting, say 
on Tuesday the 20th of May. Put my name 
down on the list, Mr. Editor, and I will bring as 
many of my neighbors as can. You know we 
can load our wagons with nick nacks, and at- 
tend the market at the same time—so that noone 
need refuse to go on account of expense. We 
shall only require of the good people of Colum- 
bus to furnish us with shelter and lodgings—we 
will bring our own bread and butter. 

What say you 350 thousand farmers of Ohio? 
Shall we have aconvention! If you allsay AYE, 
let ushave some sucha gathering as they had 
in Rochester, fall before last—TWENTY THOU- 
SAND, at least! 

A CHAMPAIGN CO. FARMER. 


Law for the Protection of Fruit, &c. 

We give below the law passed by the late Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State in relation to the pun- 
ishment of depredators on gardens, &c. Itis a 
very good law, as far as it goes, but it ought to 
have been made a general law, applying to all 
the state, as was first proposed. In that form 
the bill was defeated; it was then revived, first 
for a local law for the county of Cuyahoga; then 
the 4th section was added, extending it to all the 
counties of the Reserve, and to such others as 
the representatives of the counties might desire; 
but only five or six requested their counties to be 
added. It was proposed to add the county of 
Hamilton, inasmuch as the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, and other citizens, had strongly pe- 
titioned for such a law, but a member from that 
county, Mr. Reemelin, we are informed, strongly 
opposed it, (upon the ground, we presume, that 
such 4 law would restrict the rights of a portion 
of his constituents) and that county was therefore 
omitted. So the friends of the bill know who to 
blame, and the enemies who to thank for that 
omission. We hope the law will be sv amended 
as to apply to the whole state at the next session. 





AN ACT 
To punish the offences of cutting down or destroying fruit and orna- 
mental trees, and stealing fruit and vegetables, in certain counties 
of this State. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio, That if any person or per- 
sons within the county of Cuyahoga, shall will- 
fully, maliciously, and without lawful authority, 
cut Cown, root up, sever, injure or destroy any 
fruit or ornamental tree, cultivated root or plant, 
fruit, or other vegetable production, standing or 
growing on or being attached to the lands of an- 
other, or shall willfully and without lawful au- 
thority, cut down, root up, destroy or injure any 
fruit or other ornamental tree or shrubbery, plan- 
ted or growing on any street, lane or alley, or 
public grounds in any city, borough or incorpora- 
ted town in said county; any such person so of- 
fending, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by fine, not more than five hundred dollars, or 
by imprisonment, in the jail of said county, not 
exceeding three months, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court, and shall moreover, be liable 
in damages to the party injured. 

Sec. 2. In case of prosecution for either of 
the offences above specified, if the lands therein 
referred to shall be owned or occupied in com- 
mon, by two or more tenants in common, the in- 
dictment shall be deemed sufficient, if the name 
of any one or more of such tenants in common 
shall be named therein. 

Sec. 3. That all prosecutions under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be by indictment before 
the court of common pleas in said county, or 
by an action of debt before any justice of peace 
of the said county, and shall be commenced with- 
in one year from the time such offence shall have 
been committed, and not afterwards; and all fines 
collected under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid into the county treasury of said county 
for the use of the same. 

Sec. 4. This act shall extend to, and be in 

















force in the counties of Geauga, Lake, Ashtabula, 
Trumbull, Huron, Lorain, Erie, Wood, Summit, 
Medina, Portage, Fayette, Seneca, Sandusky, 
Franklin, Washington, Greene, Tuscarawas, 
Meigs and Richland. 
JOHN M. GALLAGHER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DAVID CHAMBERS, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

March 13th, 1845. 

Secretary of State’s office, 
March 22, 1845. 

It is hereby certified that the foregoing is a 
correct copy of the original rolls now on file in 
this office. SAML. GALLOWAY, 
Secretary of State. 


Decrease of the Chio wheat crop -Statis- 
tics of the Commissioner of Patents. 


The article in our last number, showing that 
according to the estimates in the annual reports 
of the ( ommissioner of Patents, the wheat crop 
of this State has diminished 45 per cent. in two 
years, has, as we anticipated, excited considera- 
ble surprise throughout the State, and some 
editors, not liking the conclusions to which the 
figures lead, have attempted to show that the 
estimates are altogether incorrect. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, (a pret- 
ty candid writer, on most subjects,) has taken 
the lead in this work, and in his zeal for the 
honor of the State, seems to have lost all his cus- 
tomary candor and habits of research. He boldly 
asserts, among other things, that Mr. Ellsworth 
never estimated the crop of 1842 as high as was 
stated in our article, and if it was printed so in 
his report, it was doubtless a typographical blun- 
der! But if he had once looked at the report 
itself, he would have seen the fallacy of such an 
assertion, for the reasons are there given, which 
governed the Commissioner in making the esti- 
mate. On page 12 of the report, he says: 

“Ohio is the greatest producer of all the Wheat 
growing States. A much larger quantity than 
usual was sown in many parts of the State, and 
the yield has been most abundant. In some parts 
the increase is estimated as high as 50 per cent. 
In the Scioto Valley not so much was produced 
as was expected, as the filling out became check- 
ed by the warm rains, not long before it was 
harvested. A much larger quantity, however, 
was sown, and there was more raised than ever 
before.”°—** The Governor of Ohio in his late Mes- 
sage estimates the Wheat Crop of the State for 
1842 at 24,000,000 bushels. This nearly corres- 
ponds with the one in the table (25,387,439) form- 
ed independently, from various sources of infor- 
mation, and based on the consideration of the 
elements heretofore described. He supposes that 
this crop after deducting sufficient for the home 
consumption will allow at least 14,000,000 bush- 
els for exportation.” In speaking of the pains 
that had been taken to obtain correct intelligence, 
(on page 6 of the same report,) Mr. Ellsworth 
says—‘‘ifany oneshould question the correctness 
(of these reports,) or if subsequent sources of in- 
formation should show that we have been mis- 
taken, noone we are certain can impute it either 
to want of diligence in collecting or to the spar- 
ing of any effort to discriminate and to ascertain 
the truth.” 


Here then 1s proof that Mr. Ellsworth did 
actually make the estimates as we have given 
them; now the question at issue is, can the esti- 
mates be disproved! If they can be, and it can be 
shown that the wheat crop of Ohio has not great- 
ly decreased we shall rejoice to see it done, for 
we feel as desirous as any one to see the CEREAL 
honors of our adopted state perpetuated. But 
we want proof based on established facts, not 
mere assumptions and false conclusions, such as 
we have seen adduced, and are only calculated 
to lull the people to slumber, when truth and 
patriotism should arouse them to efforts. 

It has co happened that we have travelled in 
this State during harvest time, three seasons out 
of the past five, and we have had occasion every 
year to watch closely the statements and statis- 
tics, having reference to the condition and a- 
mount of the wheatcrop. Fromall that we have 
seen and read, we find no reason to believe that 


the estimates of Mr.§ Ellsworth are materially at 
variance with the truth. We could give a large 
number of facts and statistics to corroborate the 
estimates, but will defer them till another time. 

The editor of the Chronicle says, that the whole 
amount of exports of the State are correctly 
known each year. If that is the case, we shall 
feel much obliged if he will publish a table giving 
the amount of wheat and flour exported from the 
different places along the Ohio river, and by the 
National road, each year for the last five years; 
also, from the smaller ports on Lake Erie, for we 
have never yet been able to find this information, 
except in the form of mere estimates, which are 
of but little utility. 

This is a subject of grave importance to the 
people of Ohio. It affects at once their prosperi- 
ty at home and their honor abroad. We intend 
toresume the matter as soon as facts can be 
gathered that have a bearing upon the points at 
issue. We should be glad if such of our readers 
as possess any information in relation to the sub- 
ject would send it to us, such as the records of 
shipments from the different ports, &c. Also, 
when our friends, postmasters and others, are 
writing us from the wheat growing portions of 
the State, we wish they would inform us what 
has been the rate of increase or diminution of the 
quantity of land devoted to wheat in their dif- 
ferent townships and counties, also the compara- 
tive rate of yield. 


Bad Butter—Root Crops for Milch Cows. 


Every body who has had any occasion to ob- 
serve the country produce markets in central and 
southern Ohio, must have noticed the wretched 

uality of most of the winter made butter.— 

luch of the fault, we regret to say, is obviously 
chargeable to the females who manufacture it; 
but still more, we are confident, is attributable to 
the bad management of the farmers in not fur- 
nishing their cows with the proper food, or ma- 
terials, to enable them to secerte rich healthy 
milk. Many of them, we know, feed little else 
than dry cornstalks, the whole winter long— 
which is the worst food for milch cows, although 
excellent for other cattle. 

Provide good hay for your milch cows in win- 
ter, with the addition of a supply of roots, such 
as carrots, or sugar beets, oak our word for it, 
there will be no longer complaint of the bad 
quality of your butter—supposing of course that 
the women will do their duty properly. Or 
even if you continue to feed corn fodder, the 
addition of a few roots daily will effect a great 
improvement in the health of cows and the 
quality of their milk. 

The quantity of land required for growing 
roots, is very small, and compared with the value 
of the produce, the labor will be found no greater 
than for other crops. The soil should be rich, 
deep and mellow; and a little inclining to sand, 
if for carrots. The quantity of seed required is 
about 3 pounds per acre for carrots, and four 
pounds for beets. It can be procured at the seed 
stores in Cincinnati and Cleveland, or at the 
office of this paper. 

The amount of these roots that can be obtain- 
ed from an acre is almost incredible to those who 
have never tried their culture. We have often 
known the yield of each kind to greatly exceed 
one thousand bushels per acre. We make the fol- 
lowing extracts from a recent ee the Far- 
mers’ yoy to the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society, by Mr. Jas. Gowen, of Mt. Airy, near 
Germantown, Pa. We had the pleasure of vis- 
iting the farm of Mr. G., and viewing these 
crops last fall and can vouch for the truth of the 
statements: 

“Of roots, I had four acres of Mercer Potatoes, 
planted between the 18th and 26th of April, in 
drills. Manure, barn yard: yieid over two hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. Quality, very good. 

“Carrots, over half an acre, in drills, twenty 
inches apart, sowed last week in April. Manure, 
a dressing of well rotted barnyard, with one ap- 
plication of liquid manure. The patch was 260 
feet long, 100 feet wide, equal to two rods and 
15 perches. The yield 588 bushels averaging 
990 bushels to the acre. 

‘‘Parsnips, about half an acre, in drills, sowed 








first week in May. Manured and treated the 
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same as the carrots; crop still in the ground: I| ewes, and sixteen three-fourth blood Merino and 


compute the yield at seven hundred bushels to 


the acre. 
‘Sugar Beets, over one acre, in drills, sowed | Expense of keeping 55 sheep 1 year, 


one-fourth blood South Down lambs, tor one 
hundred and ninety-seven dollars. 


t 


$82 50 


Parsnip.—Sow as soon as the ground is in 
good order, on deep, rich soil; if a little moist, 
no matter. 








| Peas.—Sow early as possible for first crop, and 
‘again in two or three weeks repeatedly for succes- 
‘sion. The early kinds are quite small, and much 
inferior to the Marrowfats. 
Radish.—Wait till the ground gets warm, or 
the roots will not be good. Latter part of April 
is soon enough to sow this seed, except in hot 


beds. 
Squash.—Same as cucumbers. 


from 15th to 18th May.. Drills two feet six in-| Received for wool, estimating that kept at 
ches apart; manured same as the carrots and| thesame price with that sold, $119 99 
arsneps; yield nine hundred and seventy-two Received for those sold, 726 00 
ealiold of sixty lbs. each, to the acre. ——— $845 99 
‘‘Turnips, three acres and a half, sowed on the | Remaining on hand, thirty-nine of this flock. 
8th August. broad cast, with timothy seed, yield| Ihave submitted no estimate of the original | 
computed at 2500 bushels. The turnips were | value of the flock, not deeming it necessary, as 
uniformly large, and the grass well set. | the diminution of the original number is here sta- | 
“For years I have urged upon our farmers in | ted. HENRY S. RANDALL.” 
this neighborhood, the necessity of turning their eof Tk , vein Salsify.—Same as parsnip- -more about this at 
N ? vr : 
Brief Hints on Gardening. sissies aioe 


attention to root crops, and have for the same) 

period demonstrated their utility by practical re-| Pye weather, since our last, has been very cold | Turnip—No use to sow very early. Will 
sults. The present is but another proof, with | most of the time, so that little has been done as |, eak of these and omitted articles in our next. 
the many I have heretofore furnished, of the| | 1 en alineenetenaill anieieeniiieaii ll aediiiaia dia rod s 

utility of this culture. | ys wey mgs a Geen 

















| bles; as it has also be ite dry > has | ussey’s Reaping Machine. 
From 1 acre of Sugar Beets, have 972 bus. bles; but as it has oo 7 = qo es Panic : | H pms 
“ 1-2 « « Parsnips, 350 « | been fine opportunity for cleaning up old gar ens, | \ 6 
“ 4.2 & Carrots 495 « |and preparing the ground by enriching and dig-| f 
“ 34-2 « Turnips, 2500 « |gingand plowing. ‘Those who have not yet done | 


Making 4317 bushels, allowing 60 lbs. to the| any work in their gardens this spring, should read 


bushel. 


In round numbers, one hundred and | what bas been said in our last two numbers in 


fifteen tons of wholesome juicy food, (for cattle) | regard to the preparation of the ground, planting 


from five and a half acres of land.” 


Respectfully, JAMAS GOWEN. 
Mt. Airy, Dec. 20th, 1844. 


Profitable Sheep -A Gold Medal! 

By an account of the proceedings of the New 
York State herguliard, Society, we perceive 
that our friend H. S. Randall, Esq., was awarded | 
a gold medal, asa premium for ‘the best man- 
aged flock of sheep.” They are the same sheep 
that we noticed mp 5 received samples of wool 
from, in our paper of Jan.1. This is a high hon- 
or for the worthy Colonel—and we are sure it 
was well deserved as our readers will see by the 
following extract: 

,sSHEEP.—The committee consisting of Major 
Kirby, J. M’Donald, M’Intyre, and C. N. Bement, 
to whom was referred the statement of Mr. Hen- 
ry S. Randall of Cortland, for a premium “‘for the 
best-managed flock of sheep,” awarded him a gold 
medal worth $12. The statement concerning 
this flock isso well calculated to excite the at- 
tention of wool-growers, that the account of Mr. 
Randall is submitted in preference to any abstract 
that could be made: 


MR. H.S. RANDALL’S STATEMENT. 


‘In the winter of 1843-4, I wintered in a sep- 
arate flock, fifty-one ews over one year old, two 
ewe lambs, two rams, one of them one, and one 
of them two years old. Of the ews over one year | 
old, twenty-eight were full blood Merinos; twen- 
ty-three were half blood Merinos and half blood 
South Down; the two ewe lambs were three-fourth 
blood Merino and one-fourth blood South Down; 
and the two rams were full blooded Merinos.— 
The flock were kept as follows, through the win- 
ter: They were fed hay morning and night, and 
were as a general rule required to eat it up clean. 
At noon the flock were daily fed three bundles of 
oats and barley, (which had grown mixed, say 
three parts oats and one part barley,) until the 
25th of December,—after which they received 
four bundles of oats. The grain was light and 
shrunken. They received no hay at noon during 
the winter, and usually consumed all the straw 
of the grain fed tothem. They had a good shel- 
ter and access to pure water at all times. From 
this flock I velnel fifty-three lambs. The full 
blood Merinos, including two rams, and the two 














three-fourth blood lambs (in all, thirty-two) 
sheared one hundred and eighty-six pounds and 
four ounces of washed wool, which I sold at 
forty-eight cents per pound. Four of the full 
bloods had two years’ fleeces on. The half blood 
Merinos and half blood South Downs (twenty- 
three) sheared eighty’ and one-half pounds of 
washed wool, seventy-one pounds of which I 
sold at thirty-eight cents per pound. During the 
summer of 1844 the flock were kept in good or- 
dinary pasture, and salted once a week. Out of 
this flock I have sold during the past summer 
and fall, ten full blood Merinos over one year old, 
and twenty full blood Merino lambs for five hund- 
red and twenty-nine dollars—and twenty-three 
half blood Merino, and half blood South Down 











small fruits, &c. 

As every body knows how to grow the common 
kinds of garden vegetables, it is unnecessary for 
us to give detailed instructions in regard to them. 
We shall therefore barely enumerate them, except 
when there is occasion to mention something that 
is not commonly understood. We will glance at 
the principal sorts alphabetically : 

Asparagus Beds should immediately be dress- 
ed, by removing all rubbish, and loosening the 
surface. Directions for raising young plants and 
making new beds will be given in our next. 

Beans.—The early dwarf kinds may be planted 
as early in April as danger from severe frosts will 
allow. The latter part of the month is soon 
enough in the northern parts of the state. Pole, 
or running beans are more tender, and should not 
be planted till about the firstof May. ‘The Lima 
bean is the finest of all, but it is quite late and 
tender, and needs a warm season and sandy soil, 
to bring it to full perfection. 

Beets.—Sow some of an early kind soon as 
you please, for summer use. ‘The Bassano beet 
is a new turnip-shaped variety, from Italy, and is 
very sweet and tender. ‘The Long Blood variety 
is the best for fall and winter use; it should not 
be sown for this purpose before the latter part of 
May, else the roots are apt to become coarse and 
sticky. 

Carrots.—Sow the same time and mamner as 
beets. ‘The Early Horn variety is the best for 
table use in summer. 

Cabbage.—If not already done, in a hot bed, 
sow an early kind now, on a sheltered border, and 
if cold weather occurs, throw a mat or old carpet 
over it to protect the young from frost. Next 
month will be soon enough to sow winter cabbage. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli—Sow in the sime 
manner as cabbage. We will give more instruc- 
tion about these in our next. 

Celery.—Sow now for early use; next month 
for main crop. (Sce our next paper.) 

Cucumbers and Melons.—The middle or latter 
partof April is as soon as it will do to plant these 
in the open ground. (See our next.) 

Egg Plant, Pepper and Tomato seed, should 
always be sown in a hot bed, or other contrivance 


to forward the plants, as we have before men-| 


tioned. ‘Those who have not conveniences of 
this kind, can usually obtain plants in the markets. 

Lettuce and Cress, may be sown as early as is 
convenient, and as ofien as desired. 

Onions should be sown early, so as to get a 
good growth before very hot weather comes on. 
A rather dry gravelly soil suits them best; it should 
be enriched with old manure. After sowing the 
seed, it is well to roll the ground, or beat it down 
with the back of a shovel or a board—it aids the 
germination of the seeds. 


} 
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| | SN OTS Be 

| Having given in our last a figure and descrip- 
re of McCormick’s Reaper, we now give a 

miniature view of the one invented and manu- 
|factured by Mr. Obed Hussey, of Baltimore Md. 
| It has been longer in use than Mr. McCormick’s, 
,and has attained considerable popularity in some 
| parts, though we think its execution is not quite 
| as satisfactory as that of Mr. McCormick’s. The 
|machine is smaller and less complicated, though 
\its cost is nearly thesame. We have seen toth 
|in operation—though we understand that Mr. 
| Hussey has since made some improvement in his. 
| The principle upon which they are constructed 
\is very nearly the same in both, as will be seen 
| from the inspection of the cut. 


The Gad Fly in Cattle.--lnquiry. 
Mr. Batenam : 


I have a cow which I value highly, and she is 

troubled with grubs in her back, which I suppose 
are caused by the gad fly depositing its eggs in 
|the summer in the animal’s back, and they are 
now undergoing a change preparatory to their 
exit and transformation into a fly, to torment 
anew the cattle. In the present state they seem 
to create great uneasiness—the animal constantly 
licking herself, and although well fed and shel- 
| tered, she falls away in flesh, which I have no 
|doubt is caused wholly by the irritation of these 
animals. 

Now, whatI want to know is, what is the 
remedy! Can any thing be applied which will 
destroy these grubs, and do noinjury to the cow? 

. GEO. R. PARDEE. 

Wadsworth, O., Feb. 18, 1845. 

Remarks.—These grubs are undoubtedly the 
larve of the gad fly, (Cstrus bovis.) This fly 
which somewhat resembles a small humble bee, 
deposits its eggs in the skin of the backs of cattle 
during the latter part of summer; and these worms 
or grubs, live during winter in or under the skin, 
causing bunches or lumps easily felt by the hand 
outside, and when at all numerous, injuring the 
health and growth of the animal. Each of these 
bunches will be found to have asmall opening to 
admit air tor the insect, or to allow matter to es- 











ape. We know of no way to destroy these ver- 

min but to extract them by hand, squeezing them 
with the thumb and finger, and aiding their 
exit with the point of aknife. When the orifice 
is well open, a drop of turpentine will do the 
work more easily. In no case should they be 
allowed to remain long after their presence is 
discovered.—Ep. 


Price or PLaster.—. correction. Mr. Sum- 
mers informs us that the price of plaster at San- 
cusky was incorrectly reported in our account ot 
the discussion on the wheat crop, and also in an- 





other page of our No. 4. It should read about 
| $6 per ton in bulk, and 8 in barrels. 
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ENGLISH NEWS. 


The arrival of the Camrrta at Boston, brings 
Liverpool dates to March 4, and London to March 
3. The news is of highly favorable character, as 
it regards trade and commerce. Parliament had 
abolished the duties on raw cotton, and the trade 
in that important staple was quite active, with 
advanced prices. The duties were also removed 
from a large number of ai ticles of less importance, 
chiefly those used in arts and maufactures, 
(including lard and lard oil;) and a reduction 
made of duties on sugar and molasses from coun- 
tries where it is not the product of slave labor. 

American Provision aNp Propuce MarKet.— 
The following is abridged from the circular of 
Messrs. J. & C. Kirkpatrick of Liverpool: 


The anticipated changes in the Tariff interfered considerably with 
the business in general preduce during the past month, still there was 
a fair demand for most articles, and now that the intentions of gov- 
ernment are known, we look for a much improved trade in the pre- 
sent month. ‘The whole importof American produce has been 
large, but partial, including some articles in excess, and others in un- 
usually sma'l quantijy. 

Beef continues to come forward freely, and for the most part, of 
very prime quality. The principal portion of our imports now 
comes irom the West, via New Orleans, and the meat shows adecid- 
ed superiority over that packed on the Eastern coast. It is evident 
that the trade in provisions will centre more there every year; and 
with a continuance of the same attention on the part of the West- 
ern curers to suit their brands to the English market, there will be a 
growing desire here to cultivate a direct trade. The demand during 
the month has been good, at full prices, and the business very satis- 
factory—dealers taking known brands without hesitation, and the 
feeling of the market being in favor of the full maintenance of pre- 
sent rates, 

Pork is increasing monthly in supply, and the stock is becoming 
large in this market. Irish has further declined 3s to 4s, and is now 
sclling at rates that lose money tothe packer. The market for Amer- 
ican has also declined in consequence 2s io 3s; but asthe stock of 
Irish will soon be exhausted, we confidently anticipate an improved 
demand and some re-action in price next month. The quality of 
most parcels of the new coming in isexceedingly prime, the only 
fault being that the meat is still to fat. 

Cheese during the early part of the month, hada very dull sale, 
and a tendency towards lower rates, but the dullness having in some 
measure passed away, we are enabled to retain our former quota- 
tions. ‘The supplies of home cheese to Chesier fair last week were 
larger than was expected, andthe only advance made was Is to 2s 
on the choicest dairies—the lower qualities were cheap and plentiful. 
We cannot now recede from present rates. 

Butter has not recovered from the depression advised in our last 
circular, the market for Irish in the meantime having declined 2s to 
4s. The stocks held both here and in London are usually light, and 
with the ordinary demand at this season, the market would soon be 
cleared at advancing rates. We look for more business doing in the 
course of ten days. 

The va'ue of barrel Lard has been sustained in the absence of large 
supplies, but kegs are 2s lower, Irish having declined fully 4s per 
cwt. ‘The duty being now removed from this article, the shipments 
on ihe way will benefit to the extent of the duty remitted, and urder 
a complete free trade in the article, we anticipate a great extension of 
the imporisto thiscountry incoming years. The duty having a!so 
been removed from Lard Oil, the manufacturers of that article here, 
fearing the competition of American, will act cautionsly for some 
time in their operations, and hence we look for a quiet business in 
lard during the present month. 

Tallow is azain a little lower, 40s being now an extreme quotation. 
The demand from chandlers 1s beginning to fall off, and with less 
inquiry, holders are becoming increasingly anxious to sell on arrival. 
The market, however will not be lower. 

The low price of Ashes having attracted some attention from 
speculators, led to increased transactions, and the subsequent an- 
nouncement from the government of their intention to remove 
the excise duty from Glass, advanced the price to 24s and 26s respect- 
ively, at which they now stand, with a firm marke‘. 

Of Clover seed, the import from America is unusually large, and 
the stock here is much increased. The same cause has operated 
against ademand for clover seed, as for flax seed, and until the 
weather becomes favorable for sowing, we cannot have a large busi- 
ness in seeds. Prime qualities are sure to meet with a market, but 
the parce!s of inferior and old, now here, will probably have to re- 
main over unso'd. Timothy seed will have a larger sale now that 
the duty is remitted; the last sa'es were at 31s. 

Our corn market is still without improvement, either in actual 
business or in prospect, and a!l articles in the trade are quoted lower. 
United States’ flour has been sold in bond at 16s and 6d for sweet, and 
i4s for sour, and no extensive sales could be made even at these low 
rates. 





COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


(MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS. THUSDAYS & SATURDAYS. ] 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, April 1. 





GRAIN. | Honey, comb, Ih., 10 a 
Wheat, full wt., bu. 62} @ 64 | strained, 12; 14 
vi It. qualities, 57 a4 60 PoyLtTrRy. 
Indian corn, 2a 31 Turkeys, each &% a 3 
Oats, 20a | Geese, ' * " Ra % 
Provisions. | Ducks, =“ 8 a 10 
Flour, retail, bbl. 3,62} @ | Chickens, “ 6a 8 
a 100 ths. 175 a SuNDRIES. 
* Buckwheat, 1.25 a@ 1,50 
Indian meal, bu. 37) @ 40 — Tg pe. at 
Homminy, quart, 3 a coutinta 5 a 37h 
Beef,bind quarter, “ dried, | 874 @ ‘100 
o ee 2.50 @ 3,00) Peaches, dried, 1,00 a 1,25 
ore quarter 2,00 @ 2,50) poratoes 37 a 40 
Pork, large hogs. 3,50 a | ‘Tallow tried Ib . ie 
* small, 275 @ 3,00! Hayton, | 450 a 5.00 
Hams, country, Ib. 54 a 6 Wood —— ord 1.23 a 1,50 
“  cityeured, 6 @ 7! Sat, bbl, | 162 @ 175 
Lard, Ib., ret, ia | . » ° ’ 
«in kegsor bbls. 5 a 5} SEEDS. 
Venison. a@ 7) Clover, bu. 2.75 a 3,00 
Butter, best, rolls, 12% @ 16 Timothy, 1,50 @ 1,75 
* common, 10 @ 12}, Plax, 7 a &i 
« in kegs, 2 a . 
Cheese, 5 a 6} AsHEs, (only in barter.) 
Eggs, dozen, 6a | Pot, 100 ibs., 2,75 a 
Maple Sugar, tb 6ia | Pearl, 3.50 a4 
~ Molasses, gall. 50a ' Srorched salts, 2,50 a 


Latest Dates and Prices. 


Boston, Mar. 22 Flour, 5,25 Mess Pork,12,50 | 
N. York, “ 25 * 5,00 “12,75 | 
Baltimore ‘* 27 “4,50 o 18,6 | 
N. Orleans, ** 19 “© 4,25 «11,00 | 


nn ee ee | 
THE MARKETS. 
Crinctwnatt, March 29th.—Pork continues to improve and sales | 
have been large; Mess at 1075 @ $11, clear, $12; Prime, 9; Bulk | 
meat and bacon is a'so active at a proportionate advance on our Jas’. | 
Lard, in bbis. and kegs, at6 @ 63 cts.; Fiour, 3355 @360 ® bbl. | 
inspected. Wheat 75 cts; Corn 30; Oats 25 @ 27; Barley 80; Rye 
55cts.; Clover seed from waggons $3, from stores $3,25 @ 350; 
Timothy $175 @ 200, } 
MitaN Onto March 27.—Prices. Wheat 80 @ 8&2. Corn 40; | 





Oats 23 @ 25 cts. ® bu. Clover seed $325; Timothy $125; Flour | 
$375; Pork, mess, $10 50. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
(Next building south of the State House—up stairs) 

” making up the following assortment, the object has been to in- 

clude all the kinds ordinarliy wanted for the garden, and also to 
introduce some new varieties, known to be superior to those in or- 
dinary use. Having beenlargely engaged in the business at the 
East for a number of years past, the subscriber trusts his experience 
will enable him to give full satisfaction to his customers, both as to 
the kind and the quality of the seeds he may sel! 

(All the principal kinds are now on hand, but a few ordered from 
the East, have not yet arrived, though daily expected.) 

Tr PT hey will all be so!d in small papers, at 6} cts, each; but 
when large quantities are wanted, many of the kinds can be had by 
weight, at reasonable prices. 


CATALOGUE. 

ASPARAGUS—Large German. 

BEANS—Early China Red Eye; Early Yellow Six Weeks; Large 
White Kidney, or Royal Dwarf; Running—White Dutch Case 
Knife; Large White Lima, late and tender; Large Scarlet Run- 
ners; Large White Runners; Speckled Cranberry, or Horticul- 
tural; Red Cranberry. 

BEET—Early Blood Turnep-Rooted; Early Bassano; Long Dark 
Blood, superior; French White Sugar; Mange!-Wurzel, for 
cattle 

BROCCOLI—Early Purple Cape. 

CAULIFLOWER—Fine Early. 

CABBAGE—Early York; Large a York; Early Sugar Loaf; 
Early Battersea; Late Flat Dutch; Large Late Drumhead: Red 
Dutch, for Pickling, &c. 

CARROT—Early Horn; Long Orange; Long Yellow; Large White. 

CELERY—White Solid; New Silver Giant. 

CRESS—Curled, or Peppergrass. 

CUCUMBER—Early Frame; Early Short Green; Early Green 
Cluster; Long Green; Fine Long Prickly; Sma! Gherkin, very 
small, for Pickles. 

EGG PLANT—Purple; White, ornamental. 

INDIAN CORN—Early Golden Sioux; Sweet, or Sugar. 

LETTUCE—Early Curled Silesia; Early Cabbage; Green Ice Head; 
Roya! Cape Head; Imperial Cabbage. 

MUSK MELON—Large Yellow Canteloup; Skillman’s Fine Net- 
ted; Murray’s Pine Apple; Green Nutmeg; Green Citron. 

WATER MELON—Carolina; Long Island; Black Spanish. 

NASTURTIUM., 

ONION—Large Red; Yellow Dutch; White Portugal. 

PARSLEY—Double Curled. 

PARSNEP—Long Dutch. 

PEAS—Early Washington, 2) fect; Bishop’s Early Dwarf, 1 foot; 
Dwarf White Marrowfat, 4 feet; New Giant Marrowfat, 6 feet; 
Dwarf Blue Imperial, 3 feet. 

PEPPER—Squash, or Tomato Shaped; Long Red Cayene. 

RADISH—Early Scarlet Short Top; Long Salmon; Long White; 

Scarlet Turnep rooted; Black Spanish, or Winter. 

RHUBARB, or Pie Plant. 

SALSIFY, or Vegetable Oyster. 

SPINAGE—Round Leaved. 

SQU ASH—Early Bush Scollop; Summer Golden Crookneck ; Win- 
ter Crookneck; Valparaiso, or Cocoanut; Acorn, or California. 

TOMATO—Large Red; Large Yellow; Small Round Red, or 
Cherry; Cuba, or Spanish. 

TURNEP—Early White Flat Dutch; Early Stubble; Large White 
Flat Norfolk; White Globe; Yellow Sweedish, or Ruta Baga; 
Yellow Scotch; Yellow Malta. s 


HERB SEEDS. 
Sweet Basil; Bene; Caraway; Coriander; Sweet Marjoram; Sage; 
Saffron; Summer Savory; Thyme; Tobacco. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

The assortment embraces one hundred varieties, some of them 
quite new. The seeds were raised by a personal acquaintance, 
and all ara of last year’s growth. Some more new varieties will be 
received in time for sowing this spring. Price of flower seeds 50 cts. 
per dozen papers; 6} cts each, for a less number. 








The Celebrated Trotting Horse 
BELLFOUNDER, 


\ ILL stand the ensuing season near the city of Columbus— 
season commencing April Ist, and ending July 1st.—at $8 the 
season, payable on the first day of December next. Pasture at rea- 
sonable rates. No accountability for accidents or escapes. 
PEDIGREE. 

Bellfounder was bred by 'T. T. Kissam, Esq., Long Island, N. Y. 
and was by imported Bellfounder 2d; he by the famed English Nor- 
folk trotter Bellfounder 1st, tha: trotted 9 miles in 30 minutes, and 
his owner offered to trot him 174 miles within an hour, which was 
never accepted. His grand dam was Velocity, by Haphazard, by Sir 
Peier, out of Miss Henry by English Eclipse. His dam was Lady 
Alport by Mambrino, he by imported Messenger. 

DESCRIPTION, 

BELLFOUNDER is a beautiful dapple bay, black legs, mane and 
tail, star in the forehead; stands 16 hands high, weighs (when in good 
condition) 1200 lbs., has trotted his mile over the Harlem course in 2 
min. 40 seconds. He is a horse of great power and endurance, and 
has sired some of the best roadsters to be found in New York, ani- 
mals adapted to both saddle and harness. 

AUGUSTUS BROWN. 
Apply at the City Livery Stable, Columbus, O. 
Columbus, March 28, 1845. WILLIAM BARKER. 





&F Snort ADVERTISEMENTS, suited to the agricultural 
character of this paper, will be inserted at the rate of six 
cents per line for the first insertion, and three cents for the 





| MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND 


NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


7 Proprietors respectfully announce, that their present stock 
of Faurr anp OanamentaL Trees, SHRvss, anp Pants is 
unusually fine. 

The Collection of Fruits comprises the most esteemed American 
and Foreign varieties: the trees are handsome, thrifty, and of the 
most suitable age and size for successful transplanting; and being 
propagated with the most scrupulous care by the proprietors them- 
seives, either from bearing trees in their own grounds, or from others 
of undoubted correctness, can with confidence be recommended as 

enuine. 
' A choice collection of Pears, comprising the most esteemed Euro- 
pean varieties, selected by oneof the proprietors persona!ly in the 
best nurseries of France, is also offered: they are on Quince Stocks, 
intended for growing in the pyramidical form, and will bear the year 
afier transplanting; they may be planted six feet apart, and are con- 
sequently admirably adapted for garden culture. 

Over 2,000 trees of the valuable native apple the “Northern Spy” 
are yeton hand: this is generally acknowledged to be one of the 


| best varieties culti ated. 


The collection of Roses is very fine, including avery choice as. 
sortment of Standard or Tree Roses, 4 to 6 feet high: these are 
beautiful o! jects for lawns or borders—most of them are perpetual, 
or ever-blooming. 

A large and splendid stock of GreEN-Housk Pants, including 
the finest new varieties of Roses and Geraniums, &c., are on hand, 
and are offered at low prices. 

Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., securely packed for transportation to 
any part of the country. 

Priced Ca'‘a!ogues sent gratis to all post-paid applications. 

The Public are respectfully invited to visit the establishment—lo- 
cation, nearly epposite the Mount Hope Cemetery. 

All orders and communications must be addressed, post-paid, to 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

N. B. Scions of the “Northern Spy” apple, and other choice va- 

rieties, will be furnished in small quantities. 


To Lawyers, Merchants, Mechanics, Farmers, 
Public Officers, &c. 
AMERICAN GOVERMENTAL AGENCY, 
WASHINGTON. 

| ger in any part of the United States, who have busi- 

ness to transact with either Department of the Genera! Gov- 
ernment at Washington, or with any of the State Governments, or 
who require researches to be made in the Public Records any where 
in the Union, can have their requests promptly attended to, by ad- 
dressing the undersigned. 

Extensive acquaintance throughout the Union, consequent on con- 
nection with the newspaper press, with the Post Office and other 
public organizations, will greatly facilitate the prosecution of inqui- 
ries and transaction of business. 

Lawyers, Public Officers, Contractors, and others having business 
arising under contracts, or under the Pension or Patent Laws—MER- 
CHANTS desiring remission of duties, &«.—MECHANICS or In- 
ventors requiring patents—and FARMERS having business with 
the General Land Otlice—may find this agency conducive to their 
interest inthe way of promptness and economy. Claims under 
treaties with the Indian pew an or Foreign Governments, also at- 
tended to. 

Special attention will be paid to those who wish to buy or sell 
LANDS in Virginia and other Southern States; and inquirers, from 
the North or South, are respectfully referred to the Circular concern- 
ing “ Agricultural Improvement in the Southern States,” wwe ff onl 
lished in the Globe and other Journals, under the signiture of John 
8. Skinner (Assistant Postmaster General) and the undersigned. 

Satisfactory references given in any part of the United States, as 
there are few districts in which the subscriber is not personly ac- 
quainted. Charges reasonable. 

1 Letters must be post-free,to insure attention; and may be 
addressed to the subscriber, either at Albany, N. Y., or Washington. 

HENRY O'RIELLY 

J? Mr Bateham, Editor of the “Ohio Cultivator,” willforward 

any orders for the above Agency. 


SALE OF FULL-BLOODED NORMAN HORSES. 


HE subscriber having relinquished farming, will offer at public 

vendue, at his farm in Moorestown, Burlington county, New 
Jersey, nine miles from Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 20th of May 
next, his entire stock of NORMAN HORSES, consisting of two 
imported Stallions, “Dilligence” and “Buonapart;” two imported 
Mares—three full-blooded stud colts, one, two and four years old— 
two full-blooded Fillies, three and four years o!d—two fillies by 
“Diligence,” from a half-blooded Canadian mare, three and four 
years old, and one filly four years old, by “Diligence,” from a well- 
bred English mare, broke and kind to harness, 

The undersigned deems it unnecessary to speak at large of the 
qualities of these horses, so much having been said of this particular 
importation, (which is believed to be the only one ever made to the U. 
States,) in all the principal agricultural papers. In afew words, 
they are the Canada Horse, ona larger scale, combining the form, 
activity and hardihood of that well known race, with greater size 
and strength. “Diligence” has been a remarkably successful Stal- 
lion; he has been exhibited at the fairs of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Agricultural Societies, where he was not entitled to compete 
for the premiums, but received the highest encomiums from the com- 
mittees. Atthe fairof the American Institute,in New York city, 
in October last, he received the Silver medal of the Institute. 

It is expected that alarge number of the colts of “Diligence” will 
be on the ground onthe day of sale, some of which, no doubt may 
be purchased. EDWARD HARRIs, 

Moorestown, Burlingion co., N. J., 

March 15th, 1845. 


PRINCE’S LINNAEAN BOTANIC GARDEN & 


NURSERIES. 
FLUSHING, L. I., sean NEW YORK, 
HE new and unriva'ed descriptive catalogues of this estab- 
lishment, (34th edition,) which have cost over $700, compri- 
sing this great and select collection of Fruit and OnnamMENTaL 
Trees, SHaussery and Piants; splendid new Dahlias; Bulhous 
flower roots; greenhouse plants and seeds, with prices greatly re- 
duced, and directions for their culture, will be sent gratis to every 
post paid applicant. The errors in the catalogues of others, are set 
right in these; which scientific Horticulturists have pronounced supe- 
rior to any that has appeared in any country. 
Orvers per mail, will be executed with despatch, and in a supe- 
rior style, and forwarded as directed. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE, & CO. 


FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 
HE subscriber offers for sale on easy terms, his Farm and 2,000 
acres of land in the vicinity. The Farm consists of 220 acres of 
choice land, half timber, half prairie; 50 acres under fence; good 
frame house, frame barn and stable, &c. &c. The lands can be had 
at less than government price, and are part prairie and part timber. 

















second. 


Address ISAAC HINCKLEY, P. M. Audubon, Montgomery Co. 
Illinois at Feb 15 





